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COMMUNITY JUNIOR GOLLLOE PaGULTY: 

Needs, Characteristics, and Soxirces 

As one considers the nature and mission of the community 
^iunlor college^ It becomes aprarent that the faculty pl^^ys a 
very crucial role in the achievement of the purposes of the 
institution. Increasing enrollments, changing needs of our 
socie ty and economy, and trie phenomenal growth of the community 
junior college concept point most vividly to the increasing 
Importance that the faculties of these institutions v:lll play 
in shaping the future of this great country of ours. In view 
of this increasing importance, it shall be the task of this 
writer to briefly examine the mounting needs for community 
junior college teachers; and the extent of the demand for these 
instructors. As the needs and demands are examined, it appears 
necessary to examine the characteristics of those teachers that 
ult5ma.tely come to the junior college to answer these needs. 

The examination of the characteristics will be followed by a 
look at the sources of the new supply of teachers, and suggestions 
for attracting these teachers will be reviewed. Finally, tne 
wr5 ter considers the topic of part-time faculty of such Importance 
that this topic will be considered individually. 

A study of faculty demand and supply in California higner 
education conducted in 1958 provides an estimate of full-time 

^The terms community junior college and junior college ^*’ill 
both be used in thi s discussion. No attempt has been made to 
differentiate between the two terms. 
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equ;^ valent staff nerds in California for the period 1957-1970.^ 
Althou.:;h this study is more than ten years old, the staff needs 
are reasonable in terms of enrollment estimates. 



Stunmary of Estimates of Total F.T.E. Staff Required 
and Nevj P.T.E. Staff Needed in California Junior Colleges 

1957-1970 



Year or period 


Junior colleges 


Year or period 


Junior colleges 


A. Total Full-Time 
Staff Required 


-Equivalent 


B. New Full-Time-Equivalent Staff 
Needed to Maintain Above 
Requirements 


Year 

1953 (actual ) 

1956 (actual) ... 

i960 

1965 

1970 


2,755 

3,969 

6 , 1+75 

11 , 3 Bo 


Period 

1957-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

Total 1957-70 


3 , 91+0 

5 , 1+20 

6,260 

15,620 


Per cent 1970 is of 1953^ Ul3 







These figures point out the increasing need for Junior college 



teachers in California, and may not reasonably represent the general 

need nationally due to the exceptional growth of colleges in 

California. However, studies conducted elsewhere indicate a 

rattern similar to that estai^lished in California. 

In a national study, which was inconclusive, results did 

q 

some’-hat indicate a national need.-^ In this study letters were 



p 

”A Study of Faculty Demand and Supply in California Higher 
Education - 1957-1970.” Prepared for the Liaison Committee of 
the Regents of the University of California and the California 
State Foard of Education. 1958. I. 76. 

q 

Templeton, Wilmam., Wyke, Samuel D. 4n Analysis of Junior 
College iersonnel Needs for 1^^68-1969. Applachian State Teachers 
, College, Boone, N.C. March 1968. 



sent to 877 junior colleges listed in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges Directory (1-67). Those expected to open in 
1968 vere included in the mailing. The colleges rere asked to 
send the number of instructional and administrative vacancies 
they e:^nected for the academic year I 968-69 and the qualifications 
required of aprlicants for the positions. The data were to show 
the demand f ^r personnel according to subject field and geographical 
area, as well as the salaries by subject field, by age, size, and 
type of institution, by kind of position, and by qualifications. 

i 

One huj.dred and fifteen replies Vere received by February I 968 , 
representing collr.ges in 3^ states and one from the Canal Zone. 

The replies showed that ( 1 ) i ;98 positions were available, (2) none 
vrere open in home economics, 82 were open in economics and business, 
in English, and 8 in art, ( 3 ) 1|23 of the vacancies were in the 
Southeast, Northeast, and Mid^^est, (Ij.) 1^19 \jere in public institutions 
(^) vacancies had no relation to age or size of institution, and 
( 6 ) li37 positions were in the teaching area. 

Although it wa^f^t^hat the survey wa;? not truly representative 
it gives some indication of need and where a portion of tois need 
lies, 

A survey conducted in 1967 offers some indication of the 
demand for full-time staff and enrollment projections for the 
fall of 1969 .^ Projections are based on questionnaire data 
collected from *J,609 higher education institutions employing a 

^ 4 - 

Rogers, James P. Staffing Ameri can Colleges and Universities, 
the Demand for Faculty and Other Professional Staff in Higher 
Education, Ifovember, 1^63 through October, 1969. 1 .113. Publi shed 
I%Y. 
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total of '^Ll 9,386 full-time and part-time professional staff in 
1963 , By 1969 , higher education institutions estimated a need 
for an adcitional 199,138 full-time professional staff members. 

The 2-year institutions employed a total of )4J4-,573 full- 
and part-time professional staff in the fall of 1963« These 
institutions emrloyed 12.8 percent of the total professional staff 
of all types of colleges and universities covered by this study. 

These 2-year institutions estimate their demand for additional 
full-time staff as 38,I|.72 from November 1963 throtigh October 1969. 
During the same 6 years, these institutions project a 12$, 5 
percent enrollment increase. They enrolled 19.3 percent of all 
students enrolled in the fall of 1963 at the colleges and universities 
covered by this study, and tney expect the percent to increase 
to 27.0 in the fall of 196^, 

It is obvious that the 12^.5 percent enrollment increase 
expected by the 2-year institutions will be at a rate far more 
rapid than the If!. 6 percent and i;.3,2 percent rates expected by ihe 
other two groups of institutions, liberal arts colleges and teachers 
colleges. 

The quantitative nature of the faculty problem — sheer 
numbers — is revealing. The junior college share of the total 
enrollment w511 undoubtly continue to grow. The National Education 
Association Research Division’s Committee on Educational Finance 
in the l^-^^0*s sought to emphasize the significance of Bureau of 
Census figures which pointed to ten year increases, 1960-1970, 
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in the following brackets of the population:^ 



Ages per Gent 

5-11 (K-6) 17.0 

2-17 (6 or 3-3) 33.0 

)i-17 (ll-year H.S.) .1 

8-21 (undergraduate) 56,6 



It is obvious, now in 1969, what the impact of the population 
figures is to be. The flood is at the doors of higher education; 
the crest of the tide is at the freshman level. The public 
community colleges are being asked to assume an ever enlarging role 
and assume an enlarged responsibility for the first two years of 
post-high school education. 

This enlarging responsibility brings forth the following 
questions: Can the junior colleges assume added responsibilities? 

Will a sufficient nimiber of teachers be available? If they are 
available, where will they come from? 'j\lhat are the characteristics 
and competencies of those teachers in the junior college? Can the 
junior colleges attract and retain competent teaciiers? 

The junior colleges, to fulfill their function, differ from 
their senior sisters in many ways but perhaps most significantly 
in their emphasis on terminal and vocationally oriented education. 
As the colleges and universities concentrate more and more on 
upper level and graduate offerings, they will be thrusting an 
enlarged responsibility for vocational and terminal education' upon 
the junior college. But, at the same time, they will also be 
leaving to the junior colleges a greatly expanded responsibility 

^Maul, Roy C., Biggest Problem: Finding Good Teachek»a.” 

Junior College Journal, V 36 N December," 1965 / tJanuary, 1966. 

rr^. 
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for the first tvo years of general programs in she arts and 
sciences, teacher education, and sound undergraduate preparation 
for graduate study in many fields. And this dual role, of course, 
gives rise to the necessity for greater diversity in teaoning 

staff 

The characteristics of junior college faculty members revealed 
in the literature offers an indication of their qualifications 
and competencies, and also offers an indication of future sources 

which may provide the needed teachers. 

The N.E.A, Research Division studies offer the following 
statistics on the academic qualifications of junior college teachers 



Year 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960 - 61 
1961^62 
1962-63 



DBOREE (Figures in per Cent) 



Masters Masters 



Non- 



No. 



T55T 

2?.7h 

3335 





4 1 




Masters 


7.9 


18!6 


Ii5.8 


27.*7 


6.6 


17.7 


1+7.8 


27.9 


6.1 


17.1 


1+8.5 


28.3 


7.0 


18.U 


53.6 


21.0 


7.2 


20.7 


51.5 


20.6 




TJEW FACULTY MEMBERS 




Percent 


Public 


Irivate 



Tinir 

lli.7 

18.1 



13.9 

17.7 



17.9 

19.6 



Men 



69.1 

68.6 

67.5 

69.1 

70.9 



(1958-59) 
(1960-61 ) 
(1962-63 ) 



These figures pertain to new teachers entering full-time 



service in junior colleges. During this period of time, new 
teachers with doctor's degrees have consistently comprised about 



7^ of the total. Those completing one year beyond the master's 
degree have comprised nearly 20^. The percentage of new teachers 




^Ibld., p. 5. 
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holding the ma5?ter's degree has continuously increased to above the 

mark. Those ^-ithout degrees have decreased to near the 20fo 
figure. The percentage of new teachers which are men has been 
consistently near the 70‘^ figure. On a biennial basis, the number 
of new faculty members and percentage has increased substantially. 
Each year substantially more junior colleges reported with 
consistently larger numbers of full-time faculty members. The 
percentage of new faculty members beginning in public and private 
Institutions is fairly well srlit, but a larger pet*centage increase 
is not * cable in the non-jublic institutions. 

In view of the mounting enrollments at the juni >r college 
level these fjrures are encouraging. The junior colleges have 
been able to attract capable faculty members, and increase the 
percentage of nev; faculty members with advanced preparation. 

A faculty task force in Florida found the following facts 
about their faculties: hold doctor's degrees, J7% hold masters, 

and do not hold either. The 11% are involved in vocationally 
oriented programs where no degrees are required. Almost So% have 
previous* experi ence in a four-year college, and almost 70% have 
taught at some other level of education previous to jimlor college 

O 

teaching. 

Questionnaires sent to i|.?9 junior colleges by Hugo E. Slehr, 
produced 2,783 responses from new faculty members. They are 

*^Naul, Ray C. ’’Can We Get Enougn Good Teachers?'* Junior 
College Journal , V 3U N U December, 1963. Fp. 3-6. 

O 

^Wattenborger, James L. "Five Years of Irogress In Florida," 
Junior College Journal, V 3 I 4 . N 2 October, I 963 . Ip. I 8 , 




characterized as follovs:^ 
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1. Their median age is thirty- three years, three-fourths of them 
being in the ?0-39 bracket. 

2. Three of four are male. 

3. Almost three-fourths are married. 

k. Doctorates p.ve held by 7 per cent. Master *s degrees are the 
highest degrees held by 73 per cent, and bachelor *s degrees by 
19 per cent. Only 1 per cent hold no baccalaureate degree, 

5. They earned their highest degrees from institutions in fifty 
different states and four territories, and twenty-six of them 
earned their degrees in foreign countries, 

6, Three out of four had no previous college teaching experience, 

7. Their initial teaching assignments in the junior college were 
in fields which included their major highest degrees in 90 per 
cent of the cases, 

8, One out of three plan to stay in junior college teaching with 
one out of four aspiring to senior college teaching positions, 

A special study in California of certain characteristics 

of new junior college teachers for the one year, 1957-58, indicates 

that 15.6^ of new college teachers came from out of state, 28,7^ 

are aprolnted with a bachelor's degree or less, 65l^ are appointed 

at the master's degree level, and 6,3^ at the doctor's degree level. 

In 1956 10^ of the entire body of full-time junior college faculty 

held doctor's degrees, 62 , 8 ^ held master's degrees, 19. W bachelor's 

degrees, and 7.8^ held no degree, 

In 1967-68 the figures aw Indicated above have imdergone some 

change. The new faculty members were distributed as follows: 3% 



^Siehr, Hugo E, and others. Problems of New Faculty Members 
in Community Colleges^ ' American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C, Published 1963, 

cit .. ”A Study of Faculty Demand and Supply 



? P. 35 . 
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had doctor’s degree, started with a master’s degree, 22^ 

had earned their master’s degree in 1966-6?, and 21^ had less 
than a master’s degree. The disparity between precentage of 
doctor’s degrees and those already on the faculty and staff may 
appear rather wide. The latter figure, which includes administrators^ 
totals about 11^.^^ 

The differences in the figures of the tvio studies on Calif- 
ornia’s new junior college faculties are somewhat encouraging if 
it is realized that one significant emphasis of the jionior college . 
is on terminal and vocationally oriented education. These figures 
may very well indicate that junior colleges are seeking better 
qualified faculties to work in this segment of the program. It is 
indicated in the 1967-68 report that the ?1^ with less than a 
master’s degree were principally vocational-technical teachers. 

A s »vey of twenty-seven two-year colleges in Nevj York is 

somewhat more revealing in its breakdown of transfer faculty and 

career faculty. Differences in educational preparation of 2,03? 

faculty members in the twenty— three institutions which were able 

12 

to separate transfer and career faculty are shown below: 



EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION AND PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND 
OF FACULTY TEACHING CAREER OR TRANSFER COURSES 



Degree Held 


Transfer Faculty 
(H - 1 , 008 ) 


Career Faculty 
(N = 1 , 0214 ) 


Doctorate 


l6«6^ 


5.5^ 


Master’s 


67.0 


61, 1 


Bachelor’s 


16.14. 


27.0 


Associate 


00.0 


3.2 


Less than assoc. 


00.0 

Ub.6% 


3.2 

ToO^ 



^^Ihair, Tom S, ’^California Colleges Look at Their New 
Faculty," Junior College Journal. V39, N^l-. December, 1968 - 
January, 1969. 50. 



12 , 



-'■*Birnbaum, Robert, "Background and Evaluation of faculty in 
New York," Junior College Journal, V37, N3. November, 1966. P3h. 
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These figures clearly show significant differences in the 
educational backgrounds of faculty members in the tvo groups. 

The number of doctorates in the transfer faculty far out number 
those in the career faculty. Once below the master's level differ- 
ences are even more vivid. These differences are not meant to 
5nfer that one group is more professional than the other. These 
differences reflect the necessity of having a wide range of faculty 

members to continue to offer the diversified programs found in | 

1 

many jiinior colleges. j 

When considering the characteristics of new junior college 
faculties it is almost natural to wonder how these faculties compare 
with new university faculty members. In comparing tvo studies of 
these twp nev faculties, it is found that when taese tvjo groups 
are compared they a^e very comparable in age and marital status. , 

Universities have substantially more doctoral degrees and fewer 
master's and bac’nelor's degrees than do community collegos. The 
initial teaching assignments as related to major fields of studies, 
are very comparable. Similarity in patterns of previous experience 

is also found for these t^ o groups. ^3 

Although taese two educational institutions are comparable 
in many respects, they differ significantly in role. The role of 
the college is the prime factor to be considered when surveying 
the characteristics of the fa:’.ulty. When the purposes of the • 

^^Blocker, Clyde E. ”Are Our Faculties Competent” Junior 
College Journal. VS6 Nl;. December, 1965, P. 13. 
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comniun^ ty junlop college are recognized to be, college parallel 
ppograTHs, technical and vocational, terininal education, general 
education, guidance, and generally coiri^.unity service; it becomes 
obvious that the •studies cited point out that tue community junior 
colleg-s are employing individuals who will meet the social and 
professional demands of these institutions. Corarminity college 
faculties are adequately trained and competent to fulfill the 
demands of their roles in two-year institutions. 

The ever increasing need for additional junior college teachers 
is a fact. Pact along with the characteristics of present and new 
junior college teachers offers some insight into their origins, 
and also into possible sources for future junior college teachers. 
However, the question as to where to find the needed teachers still 
remains, and probably will continue to plague jxmior college 
administrators for a long time. 

Utilizing our acquired insights, v*e might expect that many 
junior college teachers come from the high school classroom. 

Durjng eight years of investigation, it was the consistent finding 
in N.E.A. Research Division studies that the largest single source 
of new junior college teachers was the high school classroom,^^ 
About three of every ten had come from this source. In 1963-61^. 
and 196ij.-65 the 369 reporting public junior colleges drew 32. 
of their 6,226 new teachers directly from high school classrooms; 
the 197 reporting pr5vate junior colleges took 22,3^ of their 
1,[|.00 new teachers from this source. 



^%aul^;o£, tit ., "The Biggest Problem.” 



?. 7. 
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New junior college teachers who were graduate students just 
prior to entering junior college teaching accounted for 23.7';^ of the 
total, while the degree-granting institution obtained as many as 
kS,oi from th5 s source. 

A. popular source for new junior college teachers is the stafls 
of colleges and universities. A recent N.E.A. Research Division 
study indicates that junior colleges, in 1963-61|. and 1961^.-65, 
obtained 17.1^ of the 7,626 nev full-time teachers employed during 
these t’o years from the degree granting institutions, while the 
latter pulled only 1.6^ of their 29,621 new teachers from junior 
college staffs. 

This N.S.A, study also reveals that 11.3.^ of the new junior 
college teachers vrere engaged in business and industrial occupations 



a year earlier, 

•Kiese four sources, the high school classroom, toe graduate 
school, college and university staffs, and business and industry, 
account for nearly of all new junior college teachers. Other 
sources are Indicated in the table appearing below, but none 



contribute as much as W. 



SOURCES OP NEW FULL-TIME JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHE <S 
EMpLOYEr IN 1963-61|. AND 196^-65 



Source 



Other educational service, 



Research, 



Military service. 
School admlnistrai 
Religious service 
All sources 



All 


Junior Colleges 
lubllc 


{%) 

Private 









23.7 


23.0 


27.2 


17.1 


17.3 


16.2 


11.3 


11.2 


11.7 


3.7 


3.0 


7.0 




2 . 1 ^ 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


1.0 


2.0 


2.2 


1.1 


1.5 


l.k 


2.0 


l.ll 


1.3 


1.7 


1.3 


1.1 


2.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.3 






3fl 


lOO.OjJ 




lOo.Oji 


g 5k7 


356 


19X 
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It was revealed in a study in California that of the new 

fuXl-time faculty members who started to instruct in September, 

1967 in the 78 public junior colleges were trained and experienced 

elementary or secondary teaching veterans, These new instructors 

1^ 

filled 537 of the total 1,310 positions reported as vacant. 

Experienced junior college instructors were the next most 
numerous group of new faculty members in this study. They numbered 
2I4.9 or 2Q% of the total 1,310, It is interesting to note, in this 
1963 study, that junfor colleges are beginning to api ear as a 
larger and noticeable source for junior college teachers. This may 
indicate a trend in recruiting junior college teachers. As junior 
college instructors continue to grow in number there will be some 
mobility among them. This may very well provide junior colleges 
with .a new, very important, source of teachers, A trend may also 
develop away from high school teachers. Although they presently 
supply the highest numbers to junior colleges, this may not always 
be true. They will however continue to be a 91 a jor source of junior 

college teachers. 

Those individuals ^dth no prior teaching experience proved 
to be a valuable source of new faculty members in this study. 
/Although the actual source of these individuals is not indicated, 
(nfiiybe graduate school), this group comprised 9^ of the total new 
full-time faculty of 1,310« 

^^Riair, op, ■ Pit ,, p. 
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Industrial or commercial experience provided \0% of the new faculty 
members and numbered lUi-i. This figure is 5^ lower than the per- 
centage contributed by four-year colleges and universities. This 
is some^That surprising when one considers the basic purposes and 
role of the junior college, and the movement to the lower division 
of education. 

Additional sources are indicated in the listing below, but the 

most significant sources have been considered: 

NEW FULL-TIME COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY ENGAGED 
TO TEACH IN CALIF WIA FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1967-68 
LISTED BY EXPERIENCE LEVEL AT TIME OF CONTRACT 



Experience 



No prior teaching experience 

Secondary teaching experience 

Elementary teaching experience 

Pour-year college teaching experience,. 
Community college teaching experience,. 
Secondary practice teaching experience 

(no other teaching experience) 

Elementary practice teaching experience 

(no other teaching experience) 

Research assistant experience 

Teaching assistant experience at the 

Tftiiverslty of Calif arnla 

Industrial or commercial experience 

(not in teaching) 



Total 


percentage 


. 115 


9% 


.,U70 


365^ 


. 25 


2% 


. 198 




. 2k9 


20% 


, 6 


.i% 


. k3 


1% 


. 7 


.’>% 


. 53 




. Ii4^ 


losi 



It vras mentioned earlier that movement from four-year colleges 



and universities vras somewhat startling. However, when Jefferson 

State Junior College, Birmingham, Alabama, opened in 1965, of 

its faculty ’ ere former Alabama senior college professors, 1^.1% were 

former secondary school teachers, and 10^ came from public 

16 

junior colleges in other states. Perhaps this 



, ^Report of the Study Made as Part of the Fifth 
Admlnis tratlve Teams Institute from Jefferson State Junior College. 
P. 1, (ERIC Document #ED013650). 
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movement from four-year colleges end universities to Junior colleges 
should not be so startling and vlll become an even more important 
source of Junior college teachers in the future. This movement, 
and the movement from the high school classroom, does not do much 
to solve the teacher shortage vhlch exists at all educational 
levels, but the previous teaching experience could possibly contribute 
to the Quality of Junior college teaching. 

Thus, studies clearly indicate that secondary school teachers 
have been a consistent source for large numbers of Junior college 
teachers, '^nd probably will continue to be a major soTU?ce in the 
futTire, This is an important source for teachers since two-year 
colle2:es need individuals with a deep commitment to teaching 
leavened - ith an appreciation of, and a conqjetence in, one or more 
academic disciplines. 

Staffing rroblems in commumity Junior colleges could become 
very severe within the next decade if new sources of instructors 
are not found. As salaries continue to climb in the public secondary 
schools, and working conditions improve, this source of community 
college Insturctors could be seriously threatened. The profession 
needs to knov^ more about sources of new instructors, more about 
those who leave a particular position and what haprens to them. 

The potential sources of college and community college 
Instructors may be much larger than some educators think, and 
some sources may be developed which would produce more acceptable 
Instructors for the Junior colleges. 
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To mention just one source which offers a great deal of potential, 
one might turn to retired military personnel as a source of additional 
Instructors, With fifty thousand men and ’ omen expected to retire 
annually from the military forces during the next ten years this 
becomes an excellent source for recruiting faculty. Approximately 
U,OCC of these x*’ell trained, widely traveled, individuals have 
college degrees and a desire to teach in high school or college. 

The commun5ty junior college, with its diversified programs, is in 
an excellent position to profit from this source. The many teaching 
rrograms, level of students, and absence of research commitments 
are attractive to these individuals. 



A study conducted at Florida State University revealed that 
ratings of instructors with military careers did not differ sign-^ 
Iflcauitly from ratings given career teachers. Also, administrators 
considered retired military personnel to be a valuable source of 
future junior college Insturctors, but they were reluctsmt to 



give categorical endorcement to all retired Armed Forces personnel 

18 



as they v^ould be to endorce all members of any other group,' 

Thus, junior college administrators vrould be wise to take a 
good long look at this source of instructors. 

Very little research was found, by this writer, dealing with 
so'urces for community junior college teachers. Perhaps the major 
sources already discussed in this paper are fulfilling the needs, 
or perhaps the prime sources have been exhausted. In either case. 



Litton, Maurice L. and Rogers, James T., "Retired Military 
Personnel: A Source of Additional Instructors," Junior College 

Joiarnal, V35, p. 17, May, 1965. 



18 



Ibid., p. 18. 
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these situations vill not remain static. Irenarations must be made 
for future enrollments and new responsibilities at the junior college 
level. It is time for junior college administrators to begin thinking 
about developing sources to provide future teachers, and to begin 
adooting rractices which will attract desirable, competent teachers 
to the junior colleger. 

One such rotential source for junior college teachers are the 
present students of two-year colleges and former graduates. Promising 
young students in junior colleges should be encouragea to investigate 
the ros'^ibilities of jtinlor college teaching as a career. Incentives 
should be offered to promising candidates in the form of scholarships, 
loans, and fellowships. 

Coorerative efforts with four-year colleges and universities 
endeavoring to establish indivicually designed preparation programs 
for junior college teachers would be an extremely valuable means 
of develoring a broad base for junior college teachers. This 
uotentjal source could incorporate teaching internships at selected 
two-year colleges where beginning teachers would be given experience 
in developing talents and techniques while under the supervision of 

skilled master teachers. 

Better salaries is a factor in attracting good faculty members. 
However, more money is not the whole answer. Some states and some 
colleges already have attractive salary scales. There are 

^^Eldrige, Donald A. ’’New Demensions For the Two-year College,” 
Junior College Journal. V38, Nl. September, 196?, p. 12, 
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other and just as important means of acquiring good faculties. 

Those junior colleges that have imaginative, creative staffs, and 
display bold leadership will naturally gain in prestige. Such 
prestige, gained through exemplary programs and experimentation 
make the schools highly visible and attractive to other Imaginative 

teachers from a wide geographical area.^° 

Another means of developing a broad base for adding to junior 
college faculties might be a cooperative venture among groups of 
junior colleges. Students at any one of the junior colleges 
belonging to the cooperative group could take work from an out- 
standing faculty member at any one of the other member colleges 
and have it apply to his program.^^ Also, in this cooperative 
venture, some duplication of programs might be avoided which would 
out down on the necessity of all members of the group searching 
for specialists and outstanding faculty members in all areas and 
programs. There does not appear to be any reason for every junior 
college within a given geographic area to offer Identical programs. 
If resident junior colleges continue to appear on the scene in any 
great number this concept of cooperative groups and non-duplication 
of programs could become a issue and of extreme Inqjoptance. 

The use of retired professors, military officers, and persons 
from business, industry, and government as an important source of 
junior college teachers has been hinted at and in some cawes 

2°Eurlch Alvin C., "Staffing Junior Colleges," Jjmlor College 
Journal. Vol 33, March,' 1963. PP. 9-10. 
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discussed in this discourse. The future role which these individuals 

may play in the field of junior college education ^ ill depend upon 

the success and performance of those presently in teaching positions. 

The Florida study of retired military personnel mentioned earlier, 

and evidences that indivicuals from local industries and professions 

are more up-to-date on new developments in the scientific and 

PP 

technical fields offer good examrles of the contributions these 
groups can make to the growing junior college teaching profession. 

Junior college administrators will face many proVjlems in the 
future. Enrollments v’^ill be unprecedented, new responsibilities 
and programs will be demanded, and our changing SDciety and economy 
will require retraining programs and vocational - technical programs 
unheard of before. These challenges must be met with good and 
capable teachers. New sources for these teachers will need to be 
found and developed. Now is the time to search out and develop 
these sources, before it becomes an impossible endeavor. 

Part-time teachers are used extensively in the imstructional 
programs of practically all types of institutions of higher education. 
Part-time teachers provide the „anior colleges with a valuable 
source of teachers enabling them to offer the wealth and variety of 
programs currently available. The programs might not be available 
were it not for the dedicated instruction provided by hundreds of 
part-time faculty members. Thus, part-time teachers are certainly 
a mist important part of two-year institutions. 

The part-time instructor has been the mystery member of the 




P.n 
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conrnjinity junior college teaching profession, but he is certainly 
a most needed member. The regular staff could not provide the serv- - 
ices needed in the many specialized and technical programs. In 
these, the part-time instructors bring, besides their vocational 
or management e>'perience, a considerable prestige to the college, 
interpertatlons essential to the specific applications my ie of the 
subject matter taught in the service-oriented industry, and a degree 
of community interest and Inter-relatedness unequalled in many other 
situations,^^ In many of the areas in which part-time instructors 
are found, salaries outside of teaching are so much higher than 
those in educational institutions that these services and contri- 
butions on a full-time basis at the junior college would be prohib- 
ited financially. 

Across the nation part-time faculty members represent a broad 
cross-section of business and professional life, and their 
biographical records show a liberal sprinkling of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma XI, and other honorary memberships, as well as numerous 
advanced degrees. The proportion of part-time to full-time faculty 
is almost one to one in many colleges. Typically, the majority 
of part-time instructors teach in the evening division, 

In an N.E.A, Research Division survey the universities and 
colleges reported 1961p-65 staffs consisting of 168,0714- full-time 
and 66,385 part-time teachers. Typically, the part-time jtmlor 
college teacher is a mature, experienced worker in the occupation 

^^Kuhns, Eileen P,, ^’Part-time Faculty,” Junior College 

Journal, . V33» n 5, January,' 1963,' »p, 10, 

2*^Ibld., p. 9. 
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being explored by the student. There, the presence or absence of 
acadeTTi?c degrees 1s not a vital-- perhaps not even a major— - 
factor In determining the teacher *s qualifications. But a successful 
background of firsthand exrerience is of first importance, ^ 

Actually, little is known about the qualifications of many 
thousands of persons serving in classrooms on a part-time basis, 

Tn a recent study of Illinois and Maryland junior colleges it 
^^as revealed that the academic preparation of the part-time faculty 
reflected the distinct local character of communities. When first 
appointed, of Maryland’s part-time teachers had a master’s 

degree and/or advanced work. In Illinois, ?8^ of the part-time 
teachers had similar preparation. However, 18^ of Maryland’s 
part-time teachers held doctorates whereas only in Illinois were 
similarly prepared. 

Maryland administrators attributed the large number of doctor- 
ates to the presence of the many research-oriented government agencies. 
In Illinois, the large numbers with advanced study beyond the master’s 
degree, but not including the doctorate, were identified principally 
as secondary teachers who desired the salary increments for additional 
study but vTho did not desire to continue for tne doctorate. 

Junior college administrators prefer to select applicants vrho 
have had some irrevlous teaching experience. Yet 23 ^ of the Illinois 
part-time faculty and 30^ of the Maryland group had had no previous 
professional teaching experience vnen initially appointed. This 

-^Mapil, bit., ’’The Biggest Problem P. 6, j 

"^Kennedy, (Jerald, "preparation. Orientation, Utilization, 1 

and \ccpetance of Part-time Instructors,” Juni or College Journal , | 
V37, NV. April, 1967, p. 
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r reference vas also given a? the principal reason wny the use of 
graduate students, retired personnel, and housewives as part-time 
teachers ha« not developed to sny substantial extent. 

The qualifications and characteristics of junior college’s 
part-time teaching staff are much in need of objective investigation. 
The lack of this objective investigation must be recognized in any 
efforts to compare qualifications of teaching staffs of different 
tvo-yesr colleges. As has been indicated, the influence of the 
distinct local character, industrial location, and perhaps geograph- 
i cal location of the junior colleges may be a confounding factor 
in any attempt to investigate the characteristics of part-time 
faculties. 

The sources of part-time junior college teachers are greatly 
influenced by the general characteristics of the community in vrhich 
a given jimior college is located. Outstanding local people, 
sometimes retired, can be dravm into the teaching program, and 
their exceptional talents used to strengthen the college curriculum. 
Many loc'rlities have specialists, experts, authorities, top-manage- 

m 

ment or sales people, doctors, and other professional personnel vho 
would be Interested in teaching part-time. In fact, the sources of 
part-time teachers nr Tears to be limited only by commimity location 
and the junior college acministrator *s contacts, imagination, and 
'-'illingness to pursue the available resources of the community. 

Many junior colleges that have actively pursued part-time teachers 
have a virtual surplus of available t art-time faculty, which places 
them in an extremely acvantageous position. Commonly, part-time 
positions in terminal- technical programs are the most difficult 
to 



27 Ibid., p. m. 
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The community junior college must continue to prepare its 
students and the community *s citizens for the present as well as the 
future. By virtue of the occupations, background, and/or exper- 
iences, many of the available part-time faculty are, and could be, 
able to make valuable contributions in aiding junior colleges in 
fulfilling their purposes. 

In conclusion, it has not been my purpose to identify or make 
light of the many problems that will face junior college adminis- 
trators in the future, they are well aware of these problems. It 
has been my purpose to examine the mounting needs and demands for 
community junior college teachers, characteristics of new junior 
college faculty members, sources and suggestions for attracting 
these needed teachers, and finally, to look at the area of part-time 
junior college teachers. 

Buildings, supplies, and facilities are necessary to efiective 
instruction, but all of these are to of no avail if a competent 
professional staff is not available to carry out the instructional 
program. It is generally believed by educators that the faculty 
is the "blbod and guts," and of paramount importance, in building 
the college educational program. The discussion presented in thi s 
discourse should point out vividly that this belief is particularly 
true in community junior colleges. 
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